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us that the land was divided secundum dlgnattonem^ i.e. in unequal lots.1 And
finally it is impossible to sustain the hypothesis that the common freemen each
possessed only one ffufe.*
When it was realized that pagus and hundred could not be equivalent
the theory was advanced that the pagus was the result of the settlement of a
thousand, which was thought to be a customary German army division. Actually,
however, no such thousands ever existed.3
But now let us consider the hundred itself, remembering that it appears
comparatively late as a territorial division.4 There is certainly much to be said
for die theory that the hundred was originally a union of persons, which came
to have a local significance only at a later date and among some but not all the
tribes.5 In support of this theory may be cited the Visigothic law in which
the centena is a division of the men of military age.6 It is, therefore, impossible
seriously to maintain 7 that the sources contain no indication of numerical division
in the German army.8 Moreover, one of the two passages in Tacitus which
are quoted as evidence for the hundred expressly refers to the army organization
(Germawa, c. 6). At the same time I agree with the assumption of various
scholars that neither the hundred, nor the long hundred (120), is to be taken
literally, but they simply mean any large number. This is indicated by a remark
in Tacitus, in chapter 6 of the Germania: Definitur et mimerus: centeni ex
sigulis pagzs sunt idque ipsum inter suos vocantur; et quod primo numerus
fiat, lam nomen et honor est. It is also clear from this passage that the hundred
was not at that time equivalent to the pagus, but must have been a closer union
within, or forming part of, the latter. Even in the later Carolingian period,
when the centena has attained a local significance, there is documentary evidence
that the same word may mean large bands of workers (e.g. people under obligation
to do labour services) which did not consist of exactly a hundred men.9 To
this day in Norse the expression hundmargr simply means " very many ".10 In
the Carolingian even as in the Merovingian period,11 centenae occur which denote
a personal union of freemen without any thought of a hundred-district which
they might have settled or inhabited as a compact society.12 In passages where
centena is at this time used in the sense of a geographical district, it is certainly
a subdivision of the pagus.1*
Since, therefore, the use of the term in this later period is not by any means
uniform, the two attempts at explanation, the so-called army theory and the
Haufen theory respectively, may be combined or, better still, allowed to exist
1  See above,  35 f.
2  See my Wirtsckaftsentwicklung der Karolinger%eit, i, 30j f. (or i2, 335).
a Rietschel," Die german. Tausendschaft," Zeitschr* d. Savigny-Snftungfur RG., xxvii, 234 fE,
1906.
4 See above, 168.                                           5 Bnznner, op. cit., 162.
6  See on this point my essay in Z&tschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. RG., xxxvi, 15, note i.
7  See Cl. v. Schwerin, op. cit.,, xc, 25.
8  H. Delbriick, op. cit., 5, considers that the hundred is the same as the Gau, and that it forms
the village or the Gau according to the district in which the settlement takes place.
9  See the passage cited by me, Zeitschr. f. RG., xxxvi, 5 f.
10 For this information I have to thank my colleague, Rudolf Much.
** See the Decretio Childeberti regis AJ>. 5^6", chap, n, MG., capit. i, 17.
12 See the passage explained in detail by me in Capitulare de Fillis, Zeitschr. f. RG., xxxvi, loff.
(especially 15).
18 See Deloche, ** Iitudes sur la geographic historique de la Gaule," Mem. pres. par divers savants
d r^caaemie des Inscript*} Ser. ii, 264 ff.